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OLD NICK: 
A SATIRICAL STORY. 


(CONTINUED) 


CHAP. IV. 


‘The author appeals to the stars.—An offer —Barclay's 
confusion. ~ -Debtors, bow treated in Athens, Turkey, 
and Reme.—Barciay's agitation —What all Eve's 
children have in them.— ‘The great sagacity of credi- 


tors.—Taey are well compared to the inhabitants of | 


Cornwall--A fair presumption that there must be a de- 
vil.— Gregory's plan to clear a house of bail ffs. 


LATH is aserious sort of a thing; 
it may produce a strange kind of grin ona 
man’s face, but I don’t see how it can in any 
way be bought to make him laugh. I say 
this that the reader may remember how 
we commenced our story, and consequent- 
ly not expect any thing risible for at least 
fifty pages to come. However, if he is 
resolved to laugh, prithee let him; but 
mind, I call the stars and the critics to wit- 
ness that Tam not to blame! 

« Well, my friend,” said Keppel, taking 
a chair, and seating himself opposite to Bar- 
ciay,“ | have just been informed of the 
calamitous circumstance that has befallen 
us. Excuse my using the word us; my 
feelings tell me that [ do not use it impro- 
perly. Toyouhe was a good father; to 
miean affectionate friend: and [ doubt not 
buéthat he is gone toa better place.” 

“ He wag good, he was kind!” cried 
Barclay, “ therefore how great the loss!” 

“ To lose any father, good of bad, is a 
great loss,” said Keppel, drawing his hand- 
Revthiet across his eyes; “ but to lose one 
whose mild—.” 
“ Do not my friend,” mterrupted Ear- 





length resolved to deal candidly wath bis 





clay, ‘« do not aggravate my grief by telling 
me of the value of what I have lost.” 

“* Far from it,” said he, ‘‘ L-could have 
no such meaning. To recount his good 
qualities, now that he is gone to reccive 
the reward ofall his works, should not ag- 
gravate, but calm your grief. Come, Bar- 
clay ; come, my friend ; let us not waste 
our lives in fruitless sorrow. Were we to 
weep ourselves into the grave, we could 
not save him from it: then let us behave 
like men. Appearances, if net real sorrow, 
which | know yours to be, require that the 
management of your affairs should for the 
present be entrusted to another person. 
Let that person be me. I will discharge 
the office faithfully, and likea good steward.” 

Keppel here broke off, waiting for our 
hero’s reply. Poor Barclay ! what were thy 
sensations at this moment! He was deter- 
mined not to destroy the good opinion his 
friend entertained of his father, by disclos 
ing the horrors of his death-bed, and wil- 
lingly would he also have concealed the 
state of fertune in which he was left.. The 
first was possible, the last was not; sooner 
or later it must reach his ears. He believ- 
ed that his father had died insolvent ; how 
could he tell this even to his best friend ? 
The instant he pronownced the words “ I 
ama beggar,” perhaps his friend (as too 
many friends have done before) might 
turn his back upon him, and ever after shun 
his presence... This thought almost tore 
his heart in twain.. To have become sud- 
denly pennyless was a cruel blow of for- 
tune—however, it might be borne; but 
to think that it might probably lose the 
kindness and affection of one he held dear, 
not on account of his own misconduct, but 
because chance had deprived him of his 
pecuniary advantages, was scarcely sup- 
portable, even in imagination. He at 





friend, but not to break it to him immedi 
ately. 

Keppel, 
these reflections to a different cause, 
ed patiently till he should recover and think 
proper to answer him. Barclay, present- 
ly, with a forced smile, said, 

“ Why I suppose now, Keppel, by your 
offer, that you imagine me leaded with 
riches? But what should you say if ] were 
to tell you that my father died over head 
and ears in debt?” ‘* Poh! poh! interrap- 
ted Keppel, “ nonsense.” ‘ Well, but tell 
me,” added Barclay, “ tell me now, as you 
are a lawyer, what would be the conse- 
quence to the deceased?” 

“ Why,” replied Keppel, thinking to 
entertain and keep him in his apparent good 
humour, “Iam but little acquainted with 
law, although I am in the profession, and 
a gainer by it.. However, I will tel! you 
what I have read of laws cone emping deb- 
tors.in other countries and in former times. 
In Athens, the creditor has a right to sell 


ascribing his silence dvring 
wait- 


his debtor, and if he did not produce e- 


nough, his chidren.. It is. also in the law 
of Moses.” 
Barclay became very uneasy in his seat, 
and hid his face with his handkereb ief, 
“In Turkey,’ ’ continued the othe “ry, “ the 
creditor is allowed according, to the debt 


to bastinade the insolvwént debtor. Si non 


in wre, saliem in cufte*. Now 1 like 
this custom, and wish it was in use in kLo- 
gland. 


“In Rome, the laws of the twelve ta- 
bles permitted if a debtor bad mony cre- 
diters, that they should divide his body ae 
mong them.” 

As he pronounced these last words Bar- 
ly started from his seat, and walked up and 
down the room in the greatest agitation. 

Keppe!, who thought he had all this: 

* If.not out ot his purse outcf bis bowes. 
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time been diverting him, was astonished 
at his conduct; and, still mistaking the 
cause of his emotion, rose and entreated 
him not to give such unbouned loose to 
his sorrows. After some moments delay, 
Barclay ejaculated— ; 
*** Why have you dove this! Did you 
sayy what you have sai! to punish me for 
my want ofcandour to you?” 

Keppel looked at him in silent amaze- 
ment. ‘ Tell me,” continued he, “ tell 
me, have you heard the worst?” 

** By heavens,” he replied, “ I know 
not what you mean!” 

‘No, no!” cried Barclay, taking him 
by the hand, “ you could not, my friend, 
and say what you did. ’T1s not in your 
nature to distress the afflicted. My poor 
father too! had you heard how affectionate- 
ly he desired, with his parting breath, to 
be remembered to yoa, you would have 
died rather than have uttered a word like- 
ly'to disturb his departed spirit.” 

During his speech, ani especially to- 
ward, the latter end, Keppel pressed his 
friend’s hand to his heart; but remained 
sti!l confused and in the dark as to the of- 

fence he had committed. 

Mercy on us, that ever such a tender 
scene as this should be elucidated by three 
bailiffs! bat so it is. Le Diable se méle de 
tout! « The devil has a finger in every pie ;’ 
and, indeed, ever since his affair with mo- 
ther Eve, there has been more or less of 
the devil in all her children. 

Barclay was about to enter into an ex- 
planation with his friend, but, just at the 
instant, a violent noise in thehall, by a 
posse of creditors and the three above-men- 
tioned bailiffs, rendered it entirely unneces- 
sary. The death of a man is no sooner 
known (and noth ng is sooner known) to 
the creditors, than they gather about hy 
dwelling with all that srapidity and hard- 
heartedtness which distinguish the peasants 
and fishermen of Cornwall, when some 
hapless vessel is wrecked upon their inhos- 
pitable coast. 

At this crisis Gregory entered abruptly, 
elosing the parlour-door as he came in. 
His eye-lids were red with weeping, 
‘and the tears still trembled in his eves 
His looks were wild, and yet tempered 
with respect for the company before him. 

“ Oh, ~y dear, honoared master!” said 

“he, “ pardon this intrusion! . forgive my 
boldness! Now, even now, the house is 
full of villains and scoundrels, who come 
to plunder it ofall it contains! They call 

themselves creditors, but I call them vil- 

Jains, d { villains! for, while your poor 

father wasalive, they lived upon him ; bat, 








| take them séparately. 


| fiting his present. 


i not content with that, they come now, as it 


were, to prey upon his bones. Oh, there 
must be a devil! Iam convinced of it; 
for, if there were not, how coulda such 
d—<d rascals receive their just reward?” 

Barclay threw himself on the sofa, and 
madenoreply. Keppel sat inthe window- 
seat, leaning on his hand, without uttering 
a word. 

Gregory proceeded : 

« There is no time to be lost, sir ; there- 
fore do not be angry with your old ser- 
vant for being so impertinent as to ask you 
whether you have the means to send them 
about their business?” Barclay looked at 
him, and shook. his head. ** Then I have!” 
exclamed Gregory. ‘ If I don’t lear the 
house in three minutes I'l! be d ——d.” 

Saying this, he turned on his heel, and 
was going hastily eut of the door, when 
eppel, jumping up from bis seat, hurried 
towards him. 

«« What are you going to do?” said he, 
ina low voice. 

«© Oh nothing,” replied Gregory, (stoop- 
ing on the outside of the deor and taking 
up a large cut and thurst sword, and two 
horse pistols, he had brought there in case 
of nvel,) ‘* only you leave them to me, 
that’s all.” 

Keppel left the room, shutting the door 
gently after him, 


- 
CHAP oN, 

Drurkenness and swearing.—Their merits discussed — 
hashions —The praises of drunkenness —A caution to 
girls —-A greatevil incurrea by sobriety.—A yuestion 
Jrom the reader, and bal} an answer. 


IE wave already animadverted on Gre- 
gory’s habit of swearing, which he took 
to be the very perfection of eloquence, 
and the medulla of persuasion; but I did 
not do it perhaps so severely as some may 
think it deserves. However, . let me say 
that if there be virtue in words, whatever 
simple oaths might be in the mouths of o- 
thers, they were, if possible, virtue in his, 
for he never used them but to express a just 
indignation; and, whenever he d-——da 
fellow creature, | can conscientiously al- 
firm that, as far as human foresight can 
penetrate, I verily believe the object of his 
censure was seldom in the high road to 
heaven. 

Still must I candidly confess that it is a 
vile custom. It isacustom without excuse: 
a vice without merit. Now drunkenness 
has many merits and excuses. Let us 
Swearing endan- 
gersa man’s future welfare, without bene- 
It is clear, then, that 
it has crept in among us, like many other 
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foolish fashions which bring neither plea- 
sure nor profit. Indeed, if we look to 
the origin of most fashions, nothing can 
mike us feel their absurdity more effectual 

I shall mention too or three. 

For no other reason but because the 
PRINCE found it conventent to weara pre- 
posterous pad round his neck to conceal 
what might be disagreeable to see, prepos- 
terous pads became the rage. In Wit- 
LIAM’s time, tolack a Roman nose was to 
lack every thing. In Ricaaxp the Phird’s, 
you were nobody if you had not a hunch 
back. In ALEXANDER’S a wry neck was 
all thego: and mm Patiie of Macedon’s, 
to have more than one eye was quite a bore, 
The silly, not to say wicked fashion of 
swearing, was probably introduced by’ 
some such ridiculous precedent. 

But turn we from this blasted and barren 
soil, to that fruitful one which yields the 
luscious grape and love-inspiring vine. 
On the supject of drunkenness, if I know 
any thing of my readers, we shall dwell 
with rapture and delight.—To begin its 
panegyric. Wall you have it in prose or 
poetry ? T can write any how on this head, 
* Prose.” Very well. < 

Hiprocrares says that it does aman 
good to get drunk once a month, 1 won’t 
say it follows, that it must of course 
do him more good to get drunk daily; but 
I know there are many people who seem 
firmly persuad-dofit Horace nexttells 
us that poets who drink water can never 
make good poetry: an! ATHENZUS as- 
sures us, that Atcavus and Artsro- 
PHANES wrote poems when they were in- 
toxicated *, Socrates too was aclever 
fellow, an! he according to Lucian, was 
always drunk ; for in conformity to his own 
confession, he saw all things double. Fur- 
ther, let us take th: werd Methe. What 
dees it signify ? Why both mirth (the son of 
Bacchus) and drunkenness; so nearly are they 
allied. Then Fraccus affirms that wine 
makes us eloquent; and this is confirmed 
by KorzesBue, in his Benvowski, were 
we read that fish are mute for no other 
reason than that they drink nothing but wa- 
ter. Beside, when are men so fall of mo- 


ly . 


* And,‘ Naso, Corallzis ma'a carmina,” &c. 
Mitton ai Car. Deodatum, 
El. viv v. 19. 
The worst of Ovrn’s poetry is that which he sent 
from Scythia were never vine wag’ planted, What 
were AW ACREON’S subjects, but the grape and roses ¢ E- 
very pa.eof Prn var is redolent of wine. —It is when 
warme with the mellow cask that Horace sweetly 
chaunts his Clycerey and his yellow-haired Chloe. 


TMOMAS WARTON, 
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yality, truth, and charity, as when they 
are half seas over? And, let meadd that 
HocratTu observ es, that “ all the com- 
mon and necessary motions for the purposes 
of life, are performed by men in straight or 
plain lines; but that all the gracejul and or- 
namentcl movements are made in curve lines.” 

Such are all the movements ofa drunken 

man; he must therefore be the most grace- 

jul of men. 

It may be said indeed, that the vine has 
produced much evil; and I may be told as 
a proof, that Erigone was deceived by Bac- 
chus in the shape of a bunch of grapes.— 
Well, [know it, and I know also that Eri- 
gone is not the girl who has been deceiv- 
ed by means of the grupe. But, now, inop- 
position to this circumstance, which is so 
trifling, when compared with the advan- 
tages I have already stated, let me ack 
whether soberness has not its direful evils? 
Was not Hermacoras banished Ephesus 
for too great sobriety? Could inebriety 
cause any thing more afflicting, and more 
to he deprecated, than banishment! 

But after all that has been, and may be 
said, in favour of drunkenness, and the lit- 
ile that can be advanced in support of 
swearing, it isto be feared than many will 
still continue to swear, and, oh, most un- 
accountable obstinacy! many persevere in 
keeping sober. 

Gregory! Gregory! thou art surely one 
of the former! Forgive him gentle reader, 
and believe me what I say, that he is not 
so vicious when he utters oaths as many 
who never use them. If this then were 
his only vice, would you not gladly change 
hearts pig be Gregory? Ay, but he had ano- 
ther. ‘© What was it?” He was, my dear 

pers (what I sincerely hope .vou are 
not) most excessively fond of, —-I'il tell 
you by and by. 
CHAP. VI. 

An enigma, and rewards offered for a solution. — The au- 
thor s antipathy to systems —How ‘c¢ get rid of quar- 
ter tay.—Some mirth proposed. What is easv to say, 
but hard to do. — The Italians itirist.—Sermons no: so 


du!l as they are supposed to be.—Three anecdotes ant 
éa, ba, ha! ; 


NOW Pl give—no money, for I've got 
none to spare:—but J’ll give the reader 
(if she’s pretty) as many kisses as will make 
her lips as red as roses; or supposing the 
reader to be anabominable male animal, I’ll 
give him,—I’ll give him, this old, dry, 
stump ofa pen, asa memeérto. All this, I 
say, will | hestow on them, if they be so 
kind as to tel! me how Keppel acted in the 
affair just related, and what he did with 
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Gregory after he had shut the door. What 
say you? You can’t guess. Well then 
miss, I shallkeep my kisses and my pemto 
myself, 

I hate systems. The division of time is 
one ofthe most unpardonable. Why must 
an eterna! never-ending thing be degraded 
by being divided into such paltry things as 
years and months, and weeks? Why are 
we obliged, after every seven days we live, 
to have Monday again? How much better 
would it be to let time run en his glorious 
course without mincing him in this man- 
ner? And if we must have a name for each 
period between the rising and setting of 
the sun, Jet us have anew one, one we 
have not lived before. In a word, let us 
not for heaven’s sake, be tacked to Mondays 
all the time of our existence! By this grand 
and noble way of living, so worthy of im- 
mortal beings, we shall entirely abolish 
quarter-day. W hat can be more desirable! 

There is but one thing I. will be bound 
to, and that is, to do nothing. Perhaps [ 
shal! not go on with my story in this volume, 
and perhaps I shall unravel the whole mys- 
tery in the next chapter. Come then, as 
we have got rid of the dull, heavy labour 
of narration, at least for this chapter, let’s 
have some fun! Ay, but IT said not long ago 
that you should not smile for fifty pages. It 
was a lie. Read my preface, I promised to 
tell you nothing else. Let me be consistent 
and chaste in my conduct, madam, | beg, 
though you may please to be otherwise. 

It iseasy to saya work wants more wit 
and humour; but is it, sweet critics (I call 
you sweet, because, as the play has it, you 


‘No not every body, —he did net meddle w'th Cod 


“Th tell you why» Be did nei knew ii |” 


Sorry am I toadd, that at present, even the 
Almigh ty is not spared by men; who cer- 
tainly know as little of wim,as of their ca- 
tirie al protot ‘ype. 

st Hey day! What is ths the way you 
make us langh f—do you think a scimen 
will preduce such an efiect? 

Faith, I den’t know now any thing more 
likely, granting that they were written a 
century and a haitago. For instance, | am of 
opinion, that Menor’s sermons, which were 
in his time gravely delivered, and serious- 
ly attended to, would provoke more smiles 
than any book written expressly for the 
purpose. Who can_ believe it possible 
that men, at any period, could listen, not 
only with patience, but respect, to what 
Hervertius+ reportsofa preacher at Bour- 
deaux, who, to prove to bis congregation 
wow much the dead were pleased whenever 
any thing was given to the monks to pray 
for them, said, “‘ That at the mere sound 
of the money, tin, tin, tin, as it fell into the 
plate, all the souls in purgatory constantly 
set up a responsive roar of laughter, ha, ho, 
ha! hi, hi, hi! 

Why don’ t you ion them ? Look at thos 
Agelastic t critics! T hough I have made all 
the devils in hell fier yet cannct I move 
their iron muscles. [ told you I’d make 
you smile, but ] have failed. Well, what 
follows? I have only kept the charter con- 
tained in my preface. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


+ Disc. xi, de l’Esprit. 





are sweet souls, and good natured souls, 
though you dov’t look so), is it a matter of so | 
little diffeulty to furnish them? How easy 
was it for me to say | would make you smile, 
but shall I find that facility in putting my 
saying in execution? Have at you however ! 
What now, if I were to abuse the minis- 
ter? Nothing is #0 easy: any blockhead 
cando it. AndI know, by name, many 
people who would cuckle and laugh at the 
slander. But by Jove, madam, if I thought 
vou could do so, my quill, worn out as it 
is, should no longer move in your service! 
Stillam I as mach pleased with the man 
who finds fault with another, as if he prais- 
ed him, so that he doit hanestly. But the 
fellows who are perpetually libelling minis- 
ters, would continue their dirty work, un- 
less they were bouglit off, even though an- 
gels should descend {rom heaven to minister 
tous. They are now a days (and I grieve 
to say it) werse than the Italian satirist, on 
wh: mar epiz:am was written, to this effect : 
“ He satisised every body.” 





| dons a votre cure. 


Ina note tothis passave is a further procf cf their 
monstrous ignora: ce in those days. . A ciarate cis) uting 
with his parishicners zbout which should pay for paving 
thechurch, the affair was brought before acou’t and just 
ésthe juclge was onthe eve cf deciding it in favour of the 
parishioners, the curate with @ serious face, made this 


“quotation fiom jer Ev 1AH—— Paveant ili ef ego non 


Paneam. The jucee instantly sentenced the parisdiou- 
e18 to pave the church, 

In the Menacrana is the following quota ior from 
a sermon by Cyano ——— kn cas que vous voulez 
‘aire votre devoir de Chretiens, il vous reste encore Geux 
‘loches (ore had been bicken) quit wous le prec! ent 
assez, N’ ertendez-vous pas qu’elles sonnent tous les 
fours a vos oreilles. don. don, don ? Liles veulent d ré 
par la, devote assistence, que vous devez feire toic€ 
p. Ixxxix. tom. ft. 


‘Lhe point of these two anecdotes cannot be translated. 


+ Agelastic, though new, isa very preper word, but 
perhaps vot intelligible toall. 1 caine from Age/artes 
and has twomeanings. ‘Lhe first, one who mever /avghs, 
and in this sense | apply it to these solem» crines. 
The setond is, ome who never is laughed at Fat be it 
ftom me to use it with this siguification when calkib§ 
of eritics, 
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ORIGINAL TALE. 
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The Ruins 


a 


(CONTINUED.) 
SO fond had Maria become of the lute, 
that in all her excursions in the forest, it 
was her inseparable attendant. One ev- 
ening, when the full moon had attained 
the zenith, and illuminated with her soft 
beams the dark and gloomy recesses of the 
wood, accompanied by Manston, she strol- 
Jed to the ruins. Both were wrapped in 
reflection, and Maria leaned upon the arm 
of her companion, almost unconscious of 
existence. Their arrival at the venerable 
emains of the monastry put a period to 
their reverie. ‘* Here,” said Manston, 
* once reigned, in all the pomp of monokish 
pride, the abbot of this monastry, posses- 
sed of despotic authority within the nar- 
row limits of hisempire. Here he wasted 
in degrading indolence, his days; and here 
he resigned that life which he had ostenta- 
tiously devoted tothe service of his Creator, 
and mingled with the mouldering soil’ But 
was not his life comparatively happy to that 
which is spent in the reg A and tumult of 
the world 2?” ‘* No,” said Maria, ** unless 
he had tasted the cu® of misfortune, or 
had experienced the frailty of human hap- 
piness ; unless he had known that the fair 
visions of hope were but the frolics of an 
exuberant fancy ; that the pleasures of this 
world were transitory, and while he thought 
the fairy form of felicity was within ee 
grasp, it eluded his pursuit, he mast ha 
desired to enjoy those pleasures, so hitems, to 
those who have never witnessed their falla- 
cy, the imagination eih': in such alluring 
colours.” A silence ensued, till Mariatouc . 
ed the strings of her lute, and roused Man- 
ston from bis reverie. Sh¢ sunga hymn to 
the Deity, accompanted by the lute, in a 
inanner that evinced her perfectknowled gc 
of music. The melanc holy recluse gided 
upon her 
countenance; it revived painful recollec- 
he turned his head 
aside to conceal the tear whieh forced its 


' al 
tions in his bosom, anc 


way down his cheek. Maria was affected 
by the yensive manners of Man ston, and 


she sane playing, to indulge the tide of 


sempathetic sensibility which his dejection 
excite i. 

The s lence and beauty of the scene was 
eiculated for “ melancholy musing ;? and 
by their own reflections, 


engrossed they | 


with a peculiar expression of 





ceased conversing, till the mournful inhab- 
itant of the forest addressed his companion 
in»a manner which surprised and pleased 
her——‘« My amiable young friend, (for so 
I think I may already stile you; for from 
the moment in which I first saw you, I felt 
interested in your welfare, and conceive. 
an attachment to you: not that sentiment 
which the youthful votaries ofromance dig- 
nify with the name of love, but a regard 
such as I should feel for a beloved daugh- 
ter) my-story is rather uncommon, and 
to your feeling heart may prove interest- 
ing. Early in life [ was introduced at 
vourt, and my young heart bounded with 
pleasure at the novel and brilliant scenes 
that presented themselves. In me yoube* 
hold the rightful possessor of the earldom 
of Merzia; bat through the intrigues and 
machinations of a younger brother, who, 
disregarding the ties of consanguinity, and 
the laws of honour, hurled me by stratagem 
from my elevated situation, deprived me of 
all that rendered life estimable, and parsu- 
ed me with unrelenting animosity, till I es- 
caped his mercenary ruthans, who were or- 
dered to assassinate me, and retired to this 
solitude. —-My father died when I was a- 
bout twenty, and my elder brother a few 
weeks after. In consequence of his de- 
mise, | succeeded to his rank and title. I 


had stilla brother living, from whom I de- | 


rived all my misfortunes. Arthur was eigh- 
teen months younger than myse If, and ear- 
ly distinguis hed himself by his ambition, 
his extrav agance, and his cunning. His in- 
come as a younger brother, was too limit- 
ed to admit of a free indulgence of his vici- 
ous propensities, and he had frequently to 
recur to me toextricate him from his embar- 

issments. Upon such occasions I some- 
times represented to him his folly, and en- 
treated him to act more suitably to his 
rank, These lectures he received in sullen 
anger, and though, as he +.as my heir in 
case of my never marrying, he was cautious 
of giving utterance to i. resentment, yet 
he seci -etly harboured an inveterate hatred 
against me, for what he considered as arro- 
gant assuinptions of authority over him.— 
What matured his resentment into dark re- 
venge, and occasioned in his breast the 
most irreconcileable animosity, was a cir- 
cumstance from which may be dated all my 
inisfortunes.. Sir Adam Darly, a knight, 
whose estate was considerable, had a 
daughter, Mariipa, whose pre-eminent 
beauty gained her many admirers. At a 
tournament given by her father, Arthur, 


wit my self, first saw her. We were mu- 


| tually smitten with her charms, and both 
| became her professed suitors. 


From this 





moment my brother hated me asa rival, and 
when success crowned my love, and gave 
Matilda to my arms, he was doubly stimu- 
lated to blast my fair prospects of happi- 
ness. An uncle died, and bequeathed Ar- 
thur his castle and domains, which, thoagh 
of considerable value, seemed as nothing to 
the earllom of Mercia, the possession of 
his hated brother, and the object of his am- 
bition. To this castle he retired to form 
his dark schemes of revenge for the dssap- 
pointment of his brother’shopes. Here he 
soon collected round him a number of mer- 
cenary wretches, who, lost to all sense of 
honour, and stimu ‘ated with the prospect of 
emolument, were fit instraments to accom- 
plish his insidious and wicked designs. 

A year passed over my head in all the 
luxury of gratified pleasure. 
session of Matilia I found a fund of in- 
exhaustible happiness—But how fleeting 
is hu.nan felicity, —mine faded in an unpro- 
pitious moment, and left me enveloped in 
gloom, wretchedness and despair. My bro- 
ther, who had entirely absented himself 
from my castle, appeared to be sensible of 
the errors of which he had been guilty, and 
claimed a renewal of fraternal intercourse. 
With joy I accepted his acknowledgement, 
and fondly hoped he had erased from his 
heart every trace of those vices which had 
disgraced him, and I overlooked them as 
youthful follies. Our ages were so nearly a- 
like, that the difference was scarcely per- 
ceptible when together; and consequently 
I could not claim any authority over him, 
nor expect any submission on his part, that 
was not voluntarily conceded to my superi- 
or elevation in society. This superiority, 
I knew was not the consequence of my in- 
nate qualities, or peculiar merit, but mere- 
ly conferred by the hand of fortune. From 
this time, Arthur, by the most engaging 
manners, which he had learned to assume, 
insinuated himself into my confidence.— 
Alas! little did I think that in a brother I 
should find an enemy, who by his knowledge 
of my heart, could smite me where I was 
most vulnerable, and gratify, by my misery, 
his dark revenge. Matilda had presented 
me witha beautifal girl, and thus rendered 
me completely happy. Returning from Lon- 
don to my castle, we were delaved by the 
breaking of one of the whecls of our car- 
riage, and our progress was retarded by 
the delay oceasioned by the necessity of re- 
pairing it before we could proceed. Night 
was fast approaching, Which, with the ap- 
pearandey of a coming storm, induced us 
to pass the night ina solitary inn which 
presented itself. As there were noi suf- 
ficient accommodations, .the servants who 
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attended us were ordered to proceed to the 
castle, whither Arthur, who had accom- 
panied us, also continued his journey. 
About midnight 1 was roused from a 
peaceful slumber by the clattering of hors- 
es hoofs, and shortly after we heard a large 
party enter the house. This circumstance, 
which appeared to be rather extraordinary, 
together with the immediate admission they 


gained to the house, alarmed me, and J de-- 


sired Matilda to rise, and dress herself, to 
be prepared against any intrusion, We 
were not suffered to remain long in sus- 
pense, for the door of our apartment was 
thrown open, and several ruffians entered, 
from whose savage countenances | found 
sufficient cause for the most fearful expec- 
tation of what would ensue. I demanded 
the reason of their insolent interruption of 
our repose ; but was answered in a surly 
tone, by one who appeared to be their lead- 
er, that they had orders for so doing, and 
we must prepare to accompany them imme- 
diately, without wasting time in questions 
which they did not choose to answer. In 
vain were all my demands ; we were hur- 
ried into a close carriage, which was in 
waiting, and in defiance of the storm, which 
raged with almost irresistible fury, we were 
conveyed from the inn with astonishing ra- 
pidity. JULIUS. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—eaet oo 


The Commentator, No. 24. 


“ Whene er with baggard eyes | view 
“ This dungeon which I'm ratiing in, 
© J think of my compantons true 
** Who studied with me at the u- 
** niversity of Gottingen.” 


TO THE COMMENTATOR. 


AS you have been good enongh to allow 
me to write a number for you, I don’t 
know ofany subject that will afford more in- 
struction than some account of my own 
life :—My father was worth £.12,000; 
but this, while he lived, did me very little 
good, for he took care to make money 
confounded scarce with me. When he 
died, he could not helpits coming to me; 
but he, poor soul! I have since often 
thought would be wretched enough, could 
he see with what velocity the contents of 
his coffers flew about the world, when 
they came into my possession. My money 
soon introduced me to the notice of some 
of the greatest dashers in my neighbour- 
hood, and I felt what I thought a laudable 
ambition to be upon an equality with any 
ofthem. I drank, 1 gamed, I was profli- 








gate of my money; in short, I was soon 
deservedly noticed as one of the gayest 
sparks in the vicinity. Some of my com 
panions had painted the metropolis as the 
grand theatre where I should display the 
great talents they told me I possessed, to 
advantage; and accordingly I determined 
to go there and lead the fon. My mother, 
good soul! didaill in her power to dissuade 
me from my design, and told me, that 
ruin in morals, reputation, and fortune, 
would he the consequence. Morality | 
despised, my reputation, 1 was confident, 
instead of diminishing would be greatly 
increased by sucha step; and as to ruin, 
how could twelve thousand pounds ever be 
exhausted? I laughed at the idea; and 
though, asa further inducement to lay aside 


‘my journey, she told me such a step, toge- 


ther with my continuing to associate with 
such asl had seiected for my companions, 
would break her heart, yet my friends had 
inspired me with too just ideas of my own 
consequence, to suffer me to yield to her per- 
suasion, or obey her admonitions. My jour- 
ney was accomplished, and I dashed with 
all the splendour of a first rate buck upon 
the fashionable world,—knocked down the 
watch, and gained many black eyes and 
bloody noses as trophies of my heroism. 
It is true, at first, some disagreeable sensa- 
tions would steal over me; but I washed 
it all away with claret, and repeated the 
same actions again. Ey degrees I became 
inured to scenes of riot and drunkenness, 
and when I received a letter from my mo- 
ther, couched in the kindest terms of pa- 
renta] anxiety, and requesting me reflect 
on my conduct, I threw it away with a— 
** Zounds! I’ve no time for reflections,” 
and sallied forth to quench the involuntary 
emotions of remorse it had excited, among 
the gay companions with whom all my time 
was wasted. Intelligence of my disgrace- 
ful conduct reached my poor mother, and 
she sunk to the grave with a heart broken 
by my vicious practices. The information 
of my mother’s decease threw me into some- 
thing like a reverie, and I had almost de- 
termined to abandon my companions, when 
some of them disturbed the tenor of my 
ideas. I communicated to them the intel- 
ligence I had received ; but instead of con- 
doling with me on the joss | had sustained, 
they congratulated me on my being reliev- 
ed from a troublesome old woman, who had 
been continually doring me with her ad- 
vice. They hurried meaway to the tavern, 
where, in a state of inebriety, I lost all 
consciousness of the desperate situation I 
was in, and drowned the energetic voice 
of conscience reproaching me with the mur- 


| 
der of a parent. 
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To complete my impor- 
fance, it was necessary that I should have 
a mistress; and I accordingly set myseil . 

bout procuring one. At the window o! a 
small house in the neighbourhood of m) 
lodgings; 1 had several times seen a very 
pretty girl, who would I thought answe: 
the purpose exactly. I had not supposed 
there could intervene any possible objec- 
tions tothe liberal terms | intended to offer; 
but it eventually proved what my gay 
friends called a complete bite. 
them I communicated my intentions, and 

one of them accompanied me to the door 

of the house where the young lady lived, 

and then steppec across the way to a ta- 

vern to wait the result. I had previous- 

ly learned that her name was Smithson, 

and although the business was new to me, 

yet I had received such instructions from 

iny companions how to open the subject, 

and had so completely fortified myself with 

Madeira, that I did not entertain a doubt 
ofsuccess, I gave a gentle rap at the door, 
and enquired ofan old woman who appear- 
ed, if Miss Smithson was within. She told 
me she was, and introducing me into a 
neat parlour, said she would inform her I 
wanted to see her. Ina few minutes the 

young lady entered the parlour, and seemed 
a little surprized to behold a perfect stran- 

ger. Somewhat disconcerted, I made her 
my proposals, to which she was about to re-. 
ply, when the door opened, and a handsome 
young fellow entered. He appeared no 
less astonished at my situation (for 1 had, 
agreeably to my instructions, put myselfin 
the attitude of adoration) than his sister 
(for so she proved te be) had before him. 
He apologized for his intrusion; but the 
young lady interrupted him, by telling him 
that he came quite opportunely, to return 
the gentleman thanks for the very honoura- 
ble proposals he had been making; and 
immediately recited, ina few words, the 
substance of what I had been saying. The 

young fellow bowed with the greatest re- 
spect, and then grinning rather eontemp- 

tuously, he begged to have the superlative 
honour of showing me the door-—and to 
conclude the serious farce, fairly kicked 
me out of the house. In vain I attempiel 
to buy him into better manners; he 
garded all my threats no more than he 
would have done a parrot, and insisted up- 
on thus thanking me for the honour I had 
intended to confer upon his sister, Yo 
heighten the misfortune, my friend happen- 
ed to be a spectator of the Lonour done me, 
and represented th» necessity of challenging 
him. This I was ver. lothe todo; but hop- 
ing that the young fellow would not meet 
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me, and seeing how absolutely requisite 
such astep must be to vindicate my repu- 
tation, I complied with the urgency of the 
ease. Unfortunately it was accepted, and 
I had the mortification to learn that my 
Opponent was considered an excellent shot. 
However, we met; and if he had intended 
to make me repent, by giving me a wound 


that would give me leisure to think, he could | are 


not have done it better; for his ball passed 
into my arm near the shoulder. Theeffusion 
of blood was excessive, and I was carned 
to my lodgings more dead than alive. The 
noise of the duel soon spread over the town, 
and by it I established my reputation; but 
a few days alter the event, Ll was disagree- 
ably surprized, by having a draft on the 
banker with whom I had deposited all my 
fortune, returned protested, as he had no 
money in his hands. This was a blow for 
which I was totally unprepared, and the 
vexation I suffered inflamed my wound. 
As soon as | was well, | was under the ne- 
cessity of submitting to be arrested for 
debt; and now, as I have full leisure upon 
my hands, I have set down to pen my life. 
But asl have never been accustomed to 
moralizinz, I shall leave it to you; and 
am sir, yours with esteem, 
THOMAS DASHAWAY. 

TOM has heenso prolix that I shall be 
under the necessity of being as laconic as 
he has been verhose—and as ke has left 
moralizing upon his history to me, I shall 
leave it to the reader. 


——ES IC ee 


FOR TME PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 


“* How fuent nonsense trickles from thy toxgee ! 

** How sweet the periods neither said nor sung ! 

* Bereath thy footstoal Science groans in chains, 

“And wit dreads exile, penalties and pains. 

POPE, 

IN truth and sober sense, indeed, Mer- 
eviio, thy professions are sad; aud I fear 
that ali the drowsy potions of the apothe- 
caries’ shops willneither calm your loqua- 
city, nor unprove your unde rstanding, It 
is strange, hay, it is passing Strange, that 
your abundant reading, and schélastic se- 
verity of habit should not have rendered 
youa more ealensive assort ent of quotations, 
than those with which you have fatigued 
your late learned epistie, The reader, (if 
any are to be found possess ing the patience 
o. Job, or the powers of Hercules ; for it 
will require strong piysical powers to under- 
take the task) is presented with nearly a 
dozen quotations fiom different authors, 
entirely inappropriate to the subject, and 











introduced merely to divert the attention 
from the real point in dispute. But no, 
in your amazing penetration, you thought 
a dissertation on Jove and wrath would be 
the method of adjusting our difference.— 
Sorry Lam your lozical discernment is ra- 
ther shallow and purblind; but there is an 


| excuse, “ poor unfortunate wight as you 


»’ Lsee * Queen Mab hath -been with 
you,” and darted the fire of love into your 
brains, and deranged your noble seat of 
thought, so that your discretion cannot 
conceal the tumult in your breast. 


“Vis true, ‘tis pity! Piry ‘tis ‘tis true!” 


However, it was not generous to shove 
the whole burthen upon me, and i 7 were 
in love, I should not be tattler enough to 
tell it so publicly. 

Necessity has driven you to your last 
subterfuge, and now you deny “ having di- 
rectly or indirectly attempted to depreciate 
Mrs. Merry’s powers.” But I draw my in- 
ference from premises | you have adv anced ; 
and that sanctions the charge you have 
vainly attempted to refute. Let the read- 
er examine your words when speaking 
of the Theatrical Corps at the New Thea- 
tre—Do you not say, without hesitation, 
‘that in the Tragic Watk, Mrs. Whitlock 
stands unrivalled ?”? Hence does it not fol- 
low, that the talents of Mrs. Merry are in- 
ferior in the “ Tragic Walk?” Then in 
what manner will you reconcile this to 
your subsequent assertion? Therein you 
declare, that, ‘to depreciate this lady’s 
talents would be disingenuous, false and fu- 
tile’— Here are contradictions, which wil! 
require more 
Mercutio, or his tortured logic to invalid- 
ate. It is the last refuge of barrassed tri- 
fiers, when they are closely pursued, and 
no escape offers, to roar out, with lusty 
lungs immediately, that they did not mean 
this and that, and the other. However, 
judgment and truth despise such chicanery, 
and even in your demal, the cloak under 
which you hide vour unqualified assertion, 
ope point is gained; the tribute due to 
neglected merit. 

Again you state, “ that because you praise 
one lady, I suffer myself to beliewe vou 
traduce another, &c.” Hear me, Mer- 
cutio—If you praise one lady oly; then 
Mercutio, that praise having no connec- 
tion with another person, does not detract 
from merit unlawfully.’ > But when you 
speak of persons generally, as in speaking 
ofa Theatrical Corps, it is widely differ- 
ent, and deny you cannot, that your te-ms 
weregeveral and not particulier alone. Yet 
to bring it home to your mental capacity, 


than the “ fainting wit” of | 





I'll state a proposition—Suppose I were to 
say, that in the “ Critic’s Walk” Mercutio 
‘“* stood unrivalled, and success depended 
much upon his exertions.” Would you 
conceive, gentle reader, that there was a 
critic whose talents were upén an equality, 
or even superior to those of Mercutio? Ab- 
surd.—And would it not detract from the 
abilities of this person by such an asser- 
tion? Undoubtedly. 

On the score of reputation, you have 
committed the same, I hope, unintention- 
al blunder as before, in not attending to 
terms general and particular —But to gain 
more information on this head, I refer you 
to Messrs. Watts and Duncan, two expert 
masters of their profession, and in whose 


hands, logic has neither been fettered by. 


sophistry, nor gagged by perversion. 

Your other arguments (1 fear it is a libel 
on good sense and rhetorick to call them 
so) are “ the children of an idle brain, be- 
got of nothing but vain phantasy, which 
are as thin of substance as the air,” and too 
puerile to merit a reply. And now, 1ea- 
der, “ what think you of the state of Mer- 
entio’s intellects?” Why you will render 
Hamlet’s answer, when a similar question 
was put to him, of Mercutio’s grand-papa: 
“A gentleman, nurse, that loves to hear 
himself talk ; who will speak more in a mi- 
nute than he will stand to in a month.” 

Adieu, my dear Mercutio, Iam not an- 
gry with vou, and even hold out to you 
the olive branch of peace, and pry ‘thee 
«let us embrace and be foes no more ;” for 
conviction seldom stands against the will, 
and nuinbers will sooner continue in known 
faults, than acknowledge their errors. 

HENRY. 





ANLCDOTE, 

THE wife of Bishop Cowper, being a 
very froward woman, she, lest her husband 
should injure his health by his over much 
study, when he was compiling his famous 
Dictionary, one day, in his absence, got in- 
to his study, and destroyed all the notes he 
had been for eight years gathering : where- 
of when she had acquainted him, at Which 
it was thought he would have been exceed- 
ingly enraged, he only calmly said, © Wo- 
man, thou hast doom’d me to eight years 
more study.” 


8 + 


THE HUMAN HEART. 

THE heart in one hour beats 3600 times; 
discharges 7200 ounces of blood, and con- 
veys through it the whole mass of blood in 
the body not less than 25 times. In the 


space of 24 hours the whole blood in the 
body circulates 600 times through the heart. 
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FOR THE PHILADFLPHIA REPOSITORY, 


The Dessert. 


SONNET Vill. 


ON THE NEWS OF PEACE IN 
EUROPE. 
Grim visag’d War has smooth 1 bis wrinkled front ; 


Ananvw —jfiad we a tim: for frighted “cace to pant. 
SH4KESP ARE 


HI‘ RK! Sure etherial symphonies | hear— 

And to! some cherub from the realms of 

day, (ray, 

« Glides without step” adown the solar 
With some-behest for our subiunar sphere. 


Tis Peace ! she comes to clam a troubled 
world, (close ; 

And scenes of human blood and carnage 
To hush the feuds of nations to repose, 
And bid: War’s crimson’d banners to be 


furl’d. 


All hearts are rapture, joy thrils ev’ry vein, 
To hail the golden era from above, 
Beneath whose influence harmony and 

love, (shall reign— 

With Science, and her offspring, Truth, 


And long may be their reign, with Virtue 
join’d; 
Long sweet Benevolence embrace mankind! 
AMYNTOR. 
——< 5+ oe 
ADDRESS TO FRUGALITY. 


{from Bari’s Letters. ] 


O FRUGALITY! thou mother of ten thou- 
sand blessings—thou cook of fat beef and dain- 
ty greens !—thou manufacturer of warm Shet- 
land hese and confortable surtouts ;—thou old 
housewije durning thy decayed stockings with 
thy ancient spectacles on thy aged nose !— 
lead me, hand me in thy clutched, pelsied fist, 
up those heights, and through those thickets 
hitherto inaccessible and impervious to my anxi- 
ous, weary feet :—not those Pernassian crags, 
bleak and barren, where the hungry worship- 
pers of fame are breathless, clambering, hang- 
ing between heaven and hell; but those glitter- 
ing cliffs of Potosi, where the all-sufficient, ul/- 
powerful diety, wealth, holds his immediate 
court of joys and pleasures; where the sunny 
exposure of plenty aud the hot-beds of profu- 
sion, produce those blissful fruits of luxury, ex- 
otics in this world and natives of paradise '— 
Thou withered sylph, my sage conductress, 
usher me into the refulgent and adored 
presence !—the power, splendid and potert 
as he now is, was once the puling, nursling of 
thy faith{ul care and tender arms !—Call me 
thy son, thy cousin, thy kinsman, favourite, 
end adjure the god by the scenes of his infant 
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years, no longer to repulse me asa stranger 
or analien, but to favour me with his peculiar 
counten ince and protection! He daily bestows 
his greatest kindnesses on the undeserving and 
worthless—ussure him that | bring ample do- 
cuments of meritorious demerits !--pledge your- 
self for me, that jor the glorious cause of LU- 
cre, 1 will do any thing, be any thing —but 
the horse leech of private oppression, or the 
culture of public robbery ! 





Sindee ne a eee 
——— 





PHILADELPHIA, 


DiCLeMBER 5, 1801. 








The Editor is requested to state, that the 
poem published in the 54th No. of the 
Repository, entitled “ Winter,” written 
by Miss Leslie, was never designed for 
publication ; ani that it first appeared in 
the Ladies’ Monthly Museum, in London, 
without the knowledge or consent of the 
author, or her parents, by having accident- 
ly fallen into the hands of a female acquain- 
tance,wh »communicated it for publication; 
—and that it was likewise without their 
knowledge, and contrary to their wish, 
(however well intended) that it should have 
been republished in this city. 


me - 


(FP OLD NICK. 


It was not without a considerable degree of di fi- 
ence that we expressed an unqual fied appro- 
bation of this truly entertaining and Jucetious 
story, at the commencement of its publica- 
tion in the Repository. We are exttemely 
happy, however, in being able to support 
and strengthen this opinion from authority 
that will have full weight with the public, 
by laying be,ore them an~eatract from the 
Lowpon Review, for March, 1801, 
which we have gust received, 
The words of the Reviewers are as follow : 

“ This novel (though we cannot say that 
we admire its title) is evidently the produc- 
tion of a man of wit, a gentleman, and a 
scholar. Thecharacters are numerous,and 
several of tiem sketched with a masterly 
han.|. The situations are natural, and the 
incidents succeed each other with a suffici- 
ent degree of probability, while such a 
spirit is thrown into the narrative and di- 
alogue, that scarcely a page presents itself, 
which does not either excite our laughter 
by witand whim, or interest the finer sen- 
sations by genuine pathos. 

“ The characters and manners of the pre- 
sent day are well delincated; and most 
readers will be inclined to make applica- 
tions of different portraits to suppesed ori- 





ginals.” 
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ANSWER TO THE ENIGMATICAL LISTS 
OF YOUNG LADIES IN OUR LAST. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 

8. Miss Lohra, 9. Miss Vansise. 

10. Miss Ash. 11. Miss Inskeep, 

12. Miss Budden. 13. Miss Poynteil, 
14. Miss Harbeson, 


OF GERMANTOWN. 


1. Afiss Forrest, 2. Miss Swoyer. 

3. Miss Billmeyer. 4. Miss Fromberger. 

5. Miss Blair. 6. AMiss Shippen. 

7. Miss Sommer. 8. Miss Bringhurst. 
ee 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 


ENIGMA. 
THREE sevenths of humorous wit’s keen- 
est dart, (heart; 
And a word to begin an address to the 
Two thirds of a gay blooming portion of 
spring, (a king. 
And a fond father’s pride from a clown to 


.* The remainder of “ A Subscriber’s 


Enigmatical List” will be given in our next, 


* 


——e— 


Marriages. 


MARRIED... In this City..vOn the Sth 
ult. by the Rev. Mr. Turner, Mr. John }. 
Palmer, Druggist, to Miss Mary Gregory ° 
On the 29th, by the Rev. Mr. Ustiek, 
Mr. John Wheeler, to Miss Rebecca Black- 
ledge: And on the 4th inst. Mr. John EB. 
Biddle, to Miss Elizabeth Wright. ..Onthe 
$d inst. by Dr. Greene, Mr. James M‘Kean, 
merchant, to Miss Anne Ramsay. 

sisicavtdyp teed At Trenton, on the 24th ult. 
by the Rev. Mr. Armstrong, Mr. John Ma- 
lin, to Miss Sarah M‘Nair, both of Phila- 
delphia, 


DIED, in this citv, on the 2tth ult. Mr. 
Thomas Read, son of C. Read, esq. 


——E > ee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

“ Manners and Good- breeding,” in order to prove Atvse 
self possessed of these accoml'shments, must learm 
to tel’ his storv ip a hindsomer manner, 

« N’*s” Eniym» has nor the an«Wer affixed, 

“7, W de la Tienda’s reply to L Allegro is received— 
we hinted to the parties last week that the: “* re- 
tort$ courteous” had beccme irksome.—His answer 
to 7. C. is also received, bur cannor be inserted. 
The editor bas no objections to a discussion of the 
question, whether Urania may be considered as a pa- 
troness of sacred music?’ but the writer of the an- 
swer, besides being bv far too profix, has unfortu- 
nately mixed his remiu:ks with reflections on a parti- 
cular society, irrejat:ve to the subject, which ought 
to be created only in the abstract. These reflectioas 
are evident!v calculated to revive a controversy, re- 
snecting which the p. blic have already made uprheir 
min‘s: and on this account the riece isinadm ssible.. 

“ Ode te Innocence,” aad “* Fuvenusa Rebus,’ will ap- 

pear next week. 
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OR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 
MR. HOGAS, 

Uf you think the following lines (occasioned by the loss of 
a dear infant) may prove consolatory to some ether pa 
rents who may also have been beresi xy the darling of 
their hearts, and the sweet piedge of mutual affection, 
yo wll please to give thema placetn your amusing and 
instructive Repository Leanassure you, reflections of this 
hind, bave often proved a c¢ morteble cardial to my 
mat, in sone of the most trying seasons of my life— 
to see an infant struggling ir the pangs of death! to 
bear its p teous moans ! and at that moment feel the 
tender ties which kn f the parent to the suffering dying 
affspring, ‘s not one of the least. It gives a sensation to 

the feeling mind, which none but those wha feel can 

know, and which those who feel cannot express. 


CONSOLATORY REFLECTIONS 
ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT, 


AGAIN the clarion sounds the dread a- 
larm ! 
An! sunm>as fromthe earth myinfantson ! 
Again the shafts of death inpe:ueus fly ! 
Noe miss thei desiin’a mark; sotruly aim’d. 
Hail, awtul messenger! sent trom above, 
Altino’ severe thy stroce—thy erraud’s iove; 
W iat tu’ my peace be for a moment slain? 
Heav’s willin kindness beai the breach a- 
gain ; 
Pour in ics consolations to the wound, 
Hence cause my present grief with joy tv’ a- 
bound 
’Tis bur resign to Goci’s all-wise decree, 
And LI shail find it right, whate’er it be: 
Infinite Wisdom can in nothing err 
‘ho’ He his gifts withdraw,or more confer; 
_ Infinite Love. and Goodness, can’t bestew, 
Aught but the greatest goodness on man 
below :— 
Tisfinite kv vowledge errs ;—to estimate 
Thins evil—destin’d by unerring fate : 
For ali apparent evils by the wise 
Are estimated biessiigs in disguise. 
*Phis thought will recorcile the greatest ill, 
Aud with content aud peace, our bosoms fill ; 
*T will soften ali our anguish.cares, and pain, 
Aud check the impious thought that would 
complain. R W. 
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POR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 


TO POLLIO. 
Tu me quasieris (setre nefes) quem ~ibi guem tibi 
Finer Didederint. Hor Ode xi Bi 


WHY shoud my Pollio anxious fears pos- 
sess? (row ? 
Our minds »nquiring, what shall be to-mor- 
Such knowledge surely could not make them 
less ; (row, 
But point their stings and antidate our sor- 
If pale mishap should hold her h ted reign, 
Aad us.subject to sighs and aching pain. 


F’en should the laugiing joys, and pieasure’ 

band (joins 
‘Tee light-h el’d loves, and winning graces 
"Lo being Avrora, blushing, hand imhand, , 





With all prosperity’s bewitching line ; 

Yet—ha!} their relish would be lost—quite 
gone— 

Because we tasted just a day too soon. 


Wise, truly wise, is Heav’n’s divine decree, 
Which kindly seal’d secure the book of fate, 
Permitting. just as weenjoy, to s:ee— 

Instructing hepe to paint our future state : 
Thus all our moments sweeter glide along, 
And serrow’s bitter draught is net so strong. 


Had all the ills which we in life have met, 

Been fairly laid before th’ enquiring eye ; 

Fach pan, eachfear, in all its norror set, 

Join’d to each tear, and ev’ry panting sigh, 

Our days would yield but torment, anguish, 
woe, 

Aud make life’s load too great to undergo. 


If pleasure, mantling o’er the cup of care, 

Should meet our sense, and strive to banish 
toil, (glare 

Pain, ghastly, with her haggard eye, would 

On tatant joy, aud crush the :ew-bore smile: 

Hence we adore the hand which goud be- 
stows, 

Denies fore-knowledge, mitigates our woes 


Yet man, how vain! see all yon gaping 
throng 

Surround old Magus, silver-bearded sage, 

Che sober. giddy, middle-ag’d and y ung, 

Yea strange! the hoary hairs of reverence 
age— (vine 

All asx, what fortune? fools! the wise di- 

In dark fucurity can’t read a line. 


Fair Clara says he must be more than human, 

He wrote a D for Damon, told me more 

Chat happen’d iately,true as ima woman, 

Aud said—but hush !—i’m not yet twenty- 
four.— 

Poor, silly) maiden, Damon made him wise, 

i hee to ensnare; there ali his wisdoni lies. 


Old ( rub. with trembling hand presents the 
fee, 

Anxious to knowif Dromio first shall die ; 

i h’estateislarge from allincumb’rancetfree ; 

W hen he departs the only beir am I— 

$.ge Magus whispers. Banish every fear, 

He'll die, and thou’'t inherit in a year. 


Ove asks promotion; this a hoard of wealth, 

A wife chaste, goed and fair, large portion 
too ;— 

That, pale and wan, says, shall I yet have 
(health? 

Mogus meets all; because he knows each 
view, . 

Thus. each hugs iefidea many joys, 

Till fate moves round, and all their hope 
destroys. 


Whar feels! should truth unfeld the roll of 
fate, (scold 

And read your fortunes—wanton, wild, a 

Thy wife—Next poverty—ihy best estite 

I pain and sickness—thous. alt dizere old— 

licre would fore-knowlcedge. scourge thy 
prying soul, 

And pain & grief corrode without controll, 


Besides, while thus we strive fate’s book to 
scan, ‘ 

We lose to-day. and act not as we ought : 

Jo serve our God, ourselves, our brother 
man, 
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Should be our business, and our constant 
thought : ‘(row ; 
My Pollio cease—to know would add to sor. 
Believe, obey,** take no thought for to-mor- 
row.” J. c. 
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FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 


TO MATILDA, 


SAYdear Matilda, say why hast thou charms? 
Why dost t:ou wound winy heart with :ove’s 
alarms? (love, 
Safe thy own breast, unteught by pangs of 
Thou canst not feel what torture. otners’ 
prove. (show? 
Why does that face such heavenly beauty 
Why from those eyes, such sparkling tus- 
tres flow ? 
W hy a form, so beauteous, sent from Heav’n, 
W hea only form and net a heart was giv’a ? 
Ah ! say, dear object of my purest love, | 
Ah say why still thus scoratuliy reprove 
A suppliants'ave, to adurativa’s puw'r, 
Seeks but thy smile, to cheer his pensive 
hour. 
When 1 behold thee, all my soul is flame, 
My hearc is transport, wheni hear thy .ame; 
Wert then but mine, on earth, i'd think 
*twere heav'a, 
And vows alieruate, interchang’d be giv’n, 
t.estatic pleasures should arouid us spread, 
Aud faithtul constancy, by virtue ied. 


iEntrancing thoughts, what joys waft through 
iny soul, 

And ruptures reason scarcely can controil; 

Vy heart beats high, alas! my peace is fled, 

No favour’d omen does its iufluence shed. 

O ! cruel maid, may thise own Oosom feel, 

4 sharpen’d arrow, pierce tiy heart of steel : 

Soon mayest thou sig a passiou aareturn’d, 

And judge thyself, how bitter ’tis when 
spurn’d (breast, 

hen, taught by dear experience, may thy 

With melting pity strive tu southe iy rest. 

T. Dz. 


FOK THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY, 


TO THE OLD BACHELOR. 


Wr pleasure, dear Sir, I perus’d your address, 
I aior’d the Almighty s command ; 

My tender sensations | scarce couid suppress, 
4nd I freeiy now offer my hand. 

Nay, be wot alariad a: iny d/untness and eandour, 
My nature is open and free; 

The childien of fashion may throw out their slander, 
But invectives are nothing to me, 

The gloomy reserve of the beautiful fair, 
W hose eye captivates ev'ry heart, 

Will disgust the fond lover she meant to ensnare, 
For love is ne’er friendly to art. 

My. person iscomely e’en envy must say, 
I’ve a mind thar may well beimprov’ad ; 

My temper is mild, bat | love my own way, 
Yer doubtless he will be beiov’d, 

But one thing is frequentiy taid to my charge 
By the bucks and the beaux of the town, 

They say, anc with ‘ruth, that my fortine’s not large. 
But I%bef, my dear Sir, you'll not frown. 

Philosopher-..ke, you will give me your hand, 
You've wealth and abuncance yourself; 

You have dooks and you've duinties all at your command, 
And the noble mind cares no: for pelf. 

Then give me ycur heart at the altar of love, 
Wil freely give mine in retwin; 

A faithful aud dutiful wife i wall prove, 


And never will cause you to mourns. A. MAID... 


‘ 
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